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SI. MASK'S. 

I wish that the reader, before I bring him 
into St. Mark's Place, would imagine himself 
for a little time in a quiet English cathedral 
town, and walk with me to the west front of 
its, cathedral. ............. 

Let US: go together up the more retired street, 
at the end of which we, can see the pinnacles of 
one of "the towers, and then ; through the low 
grey-,gateway, .with its battlemented top and 
smail , latticed window in the centre, into the 
inner private-looking road or close, where noth- 
ing goes in but. the carts of the tradesmen who 
supply the bishop and the chapter, and where 
there are little shaven grass-plots, fenced in by 
neat rails, before old-fashioned groups of some- 
what diminutive and excessively trim houses, 
with little oriel and bay windows jutting out 
here and there, and deep wooden cornices and 
eaves, painted cream color and white, and small 
porches to their doors, in the shape of cockle- 
shells, or little, crooked, thick, indescribable 
wooden gables, warped a little on one side ; and 
so forward, until we come to larger houses, also 
old-fashioned, but of red brick, and with gar- 
dens behind them, and fruit walls, which show 
here and there, among the nectarious, the ves- 
tiges of an old cloister-arch or shaft, and look- 
ing in front on the cathedral square itself, laid 
out in rigid divisions of smooth grass and gra- 
vel walk, yet not uncheerful, especially on the 
sunny side, where the canon's children are walk- 
ing with their nursery maids. And so, taking 
care not to tread on the grass, we will go along 
the straight walk to the west front, and there 
stand for a time, looking up at its deep pointed 
porches, and the dark spaces between the pil- 
lars, where there were statues once, and where 
the fragments, here and there, of a stately figure 
are still left, which has in it the likeness of a 
King ; perhaps, indeed, a King on earth, per- 
haps a saintly King, long ago in heaven ; and 
so, higher and higher, up to the great moulder- 
ing wall of rugged sculpturo and confused 
areades, shattered and grey, and grisly with 
heads of dragons and mocking fiends, worn by 
the rain and snorting winds into yet unseeinlier 
shape, and colored on their stony scales by the 
deep russet orange lichens, melancholy gold ; 
and so, higher still, to the black towers, so far 
above that the eye loses itself among the bosses_ 
of their traceries, though they are rude and 
strong, and only sees like a drift of eddying 
black points, now closing, now scattering, and 
now settling suddenly into invisible places 
among the bosses, and tlie.flowers, the clouds of 
restless birds that fill the old square with that 
strange clangour of theirs, so harsh and yet so 
soothing, like the cries of birds on a solitary 
coast, between the cliffs and the sea. 

Think for a little while of that scene, and 
the meaning of all its small, formalisms, mixed 
with its serene.sublimity. Estimate its secluded, 
continuous, drowsy felicities, and its evidence 
of the sense and steady performance of such 
kind of duties as : can be regulated by the ca- 
thedral clock; and weigh the influence of those 
dark towers on all who have passed through the 
lonely squa.re at their feet for centuries, and on 
all who have seen them rising far away over the 
wooded plain, or catching on their square 
masses the last rays of the .sunset, when the 
city at their feet was indicated only by the mist 
at the bend of the river. And then let us 
quickly recollect that we are in Venice, and land 
at the extremity of the Calle Lnnga San Moise, 
which may be considered as then answering to 
the secluded street that led us to our English 
cathedral gateway. We find ourselves in a 
paved alley, some seven feet wide. Where it is 
widest, full of people, and resonant with cries 
of itinerant salesmen — a shriek in their begin- 
ning, and dying away into a, kind of brazen 
singing, all the worse foj its confinement be- 
tween the high houses' of the passage between 
which we have to make bur way. Over-head 



an inextricable confusion of rugged Bhutters, 
and iron balconies and chimney flues pushed 
out on brackets to save room, and arched win- 
dows, with projecting hills of Istrian stone, and 
gleams of green leaves here and there, where 
a fig tree branch escapes over a lower wall from 
some inner cortile, leading the eye up to the 
narrow stream of blue sky high overall. On 
each side a row of shops, as densely set as may. 
be, occupying,, in fact, intervals between the 
square stone shafts, about eight feet high, which 
carry the first floors ; intervals of which one is 
narrow, and serves as a door ; the other is, in 
the more respectable shops, wainscoted to the 
height of the counter, and glazed above, but in 
those of the poorer tradesmen, left open to the 
ground, and the wares laid on benches and 
tables in the open air, the light in all cases 
entering at the front only, and fading away in a 
few feet from the threshold into a gloom which 
the eye from without cannot penetrate, bu: 
which is generally broken by a ray or two from 
a feeble lamp at the back of the shop, sus- 
pended before a print of the Virgin. The less 
pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves his lamp 
unlighted, and is contented with a penny print; 
the more religious one has his print colored, and 
set in a little shrine, with a gilded or figured 
fringe, with perhaps a faded flower or two on 
each side, and his lamp burning brilliantly. 
Here at the fruiterer's, where the dark green 
water-melons are heaped upon the counter, like 
cannon balls, the Madonna has a tabernacle 
of fresh laurel leaves; but the fruiterer next 
door has let his lamp out, and there is nothing 
to be seen in his shop but the dull gleam of the 
studded patterns on the copper pans, hanging 
from his roof in the darkness. Next comes a 
" Vendita Frittole e Liquori," where the Vir- 
gin, enthroned in a very humble manner beside 
a tallow candle, on a back shelf, presides over 
certain ambrosial morsels of a nature too am- 
biguous to be defined or enumerated. But a 
few steps further on, at the regular wine shop 
of the Calle, where we are offered " Vine Nos- 
trani a Soldi 28-32," the Madonna is iu great 
glory, enthroned above ten or a dozen large red 
casks of three-years old vintage, and planked by 
goodly ranks of bottles of Maraschine, and two 
crimson lamps ; and for the evening, when the 
gondoliers will come to drink out, under her 
auspices, the money they have gained during the 
day, she will have a whole chandelier. A yard 
or two further, we pass the hostelry of the Black 
Eagle, and glancing as we pass through the 
square door of marble, deeply moulded, in 
the outer wall, we see the shadow of its per- 
gola of vines resting on an ancient well, with a 
pointed shield carved on its side ; and so pre- 
sently emerge on the bridge and Campo San 
Moise, whence to the entrance into St. Mark's 
Place, called the Boccadi Piazza (mouth of the 
square), the Venetian character is nearly de- 
stroyed,, first by the frightful facade of San 
Mojse, which we will pass at another time to 
examine, and then by the modernizing of the 
shops as they near the piazza, and the mingling 
with the lower Venetian populace of lounging 
groups, of English and Austrians. We will 
push past through them into the shadows of the 
pillars at the end of the " Boccadi Piazza," and 
then we forget them all; for, between those 
pillars, there opens a great light, and in the 
midst of it, as we advance slowly, the vast 
tower of St. Mark seems to lift itself visibly 
forth from the level field of chequered stones; 
and on each side, the countless arches prolong 
themselves into ranged symmetry, as if the 
rugged and irregular houses that pressed toge- 
ther above us in the dark alley had been struck 
back into sudden obedience and lovely order, and 
all their rude casements and broken walls had 
been transformed into arches charged with good- 
ly sculpture, and fluted shafts ,of delicate stone. 
And well may they fall back, for beyond those 
troops of ordered arches there rises a vision out 



of the earth, and all the great square seems to 
have opened from it in a kind of awe, that we 
may see it far away ; a multitude of pillars and 
white domes, clustered into a lpng low pyramid 
of colored light; a treasure heap it seems, part- 
ly of gold, partly of opal and mother of pearl, 
hollowed beneath into fine great vaulted porches, 
ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with .sculp- 
ture of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate 
as . ivory— sculpture fantastic and involved, of 
palm leayes and lilies, and grapes and pome- 
granates, and birds clinging and fluttering 
among the branches, all twined together into 
an endless network of buds and plumes; and in 
the midst of it, the solemn forms of angels, 
sceptred and robed to the feet, and leaning to 
each other across the gates, their figures indis- 
tinct among the gleaming of the golden ground 
through the leaves beside them, interrupted and 
dim like the morning light as it faded back 
among the branches of Eden, when first its 
gates were angel-guarded long ago. And round 
the walls of the porches , there are set pillars of 
variegated, stones, jasper and porphyry, and 
deep green serpentine, spotted with flakes of 
snow, and . marbles, that half refuse and half 
yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra like, " their 
bluest veins to kiss" — the shadow, as it steals 
back from them, revealing line after line of 
azure undulation, as a receding tide leaves the 
waved sand; their capitals.rich with interwoven 
tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting 
leaves of acanthus and vines, and mystical 
signs, all beginning and ending in the cross ; 
and above them, in the broad archiyolts, a 
continuous chain of language, and of life — 
angels, and . the . signs of Heaven, and the 
labors of man, each in its appointed season 
upon the earth; and above these, another range 
of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white 
arches, edged with scarlet flowers— ra confusion 
of delight, amidst which the breasts of the 
Greek horses are seen blazing in their breadth of 
golden strength ; and the St. Mark's Lion, lifted 
on a blue field, covered with stars, until, at las.t, 
as if in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break 
into a marble foam, and toss themselves far 
into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of 
sculptured spray, as if the breakers. of the Lido 
shore had been fcost-bouud be;ore. they fell, and 
the sea-nymphs, had inlaid them with .coral and 
amethyst. 

Between that grirn cathedral of England and 
this what an interval. There is a type of it in 
the very birds that ha.ujjt them ; for, instead of 
the restless orowd, hoarse-voiced and sable- 
winged, drifting oh the bleak upper air, the St. 
Mark's porches are full of doves, that nestle 
among the marble foliage, and mingle the soft 
iridescence of their living plumes, changing at 
every motion, with the lints, hardly less lovely 
that they have stood unchanged for seven hun- 
dred years. ,.'■:• " 

Through the heavy door, whose bronze net- 
work closes the place of its rest, let us enter 
the church itself. It is lost in still deeper twi- 
light, to which the eye must become accus- 
tomed for, some moments before the form of the 
building can be traced ; and then there opens 
before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form 
of a cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by 
many pillars. Bound the domes of its roof the 
light.enters only through, narrow apertures like 
laige stars; arid here and there a ray or two 
from some far away, casement wanders. into the 
darkness, and casts a narrow phosphoric. stream 
upon the waves of inarbje .that heave and. fall 
in a thousand colors a.long the floor. What 
else there ,is' of light, is from the, torches, or 
silver' lamps burning ceaselessly ; jn .the recesses 
of the chapels ; the roof sheeted with gold, and 
the polished walls covered with alabaster,, give 
back at every curve , and angle some feeble 
gleaming to the flames ; and, the glorias, round 
the head of the seulpwured-, seines .flftsh; out 
upon us as, we pais them, find sink- .again 
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into the gloom. Under foot and overhead, 
a continual succession of crowded imagery, 
one picture passing into another, as in a dream ; 
forms beautiful and terrible mixed together; 
dragons and serpents, and ravening beasts of 
prey, and graceful birds that in the midst of 
them drink from running fountains, and feed 
from vases of crystal; the passions and the 
pleasures of human life symbolized together, and 
the mystery of its redemption ; for the mazes 
of interwoven lines and changeful pictures lead 
always at last to the Cross, lifted and carved in 
every place, and upon every stone; sometimes 
with the serpent of eternity wrapt round it, and 
sometimes with doves beneath its arms, and 
sweet herbage growing forth from its feet; but 
conspicuous most of all, on the great road that 
crosses the church before the altar, raised in 
bright blazonry against the shadow of the 
apse. And, although in the recesses of the 
aisles and chapels, when the mist of incense 
hangs heavily, we may see continually a figure 
traced in faint lines upon their marble, a wo- 
man standing with her eyes raised to heaven, 
and the inscription above her, " Mother of God." 
She is not here the presiding deity. It is the 
cross that is first seen, and always burning in 
the centre of the temple ; and every dome and 
hollow of its roof has the figure of Christ in 
the utmost height of it, raised in power, or re- 
turning in judgment. 

Nor is this interior without effect on the 
minds of the people. At every hour of the day 
there are groups collected before the various 
shrines, and solitary worshippers scattered 
through the darker places of the church, evi- 
dently in prayer both deep and reverent, and 
for the most part profoundly sorrowful. The 
devotees at the greater number of the renowned 
shrines of Romanism, may be seen murmuring 
their appointed prayers with wandering eyes 
and unengaged gestures ; but the step of the 
stranger does not disturb those who kneel on 
the pavement of St. Mark's ; and hardly a mo- 
ment parses, from early morning to sunset, in 
which we may not see some half veiled figure 
enter beneath the Arabian porch, cast itself 
into long abasement on the floor of the tem- 
ple, and then rising slowly, with more con- 
firmed step, and with a passionate kiss and 
clasp of the arms given to the feet of the cruci- 
fix, by which the lamps burn always in the 
northern aisle, leave the church as if com- 
forted. — Stones of Tenia. 



FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 

An Account of the History and Manu- 
facture of Ancient and Modern Terra Cotta; 
and of its Use in Architecture as a Durable 
and Elegant Material for Decoration. By 
J. M. Blashfield. — We cannot award higher 
praise to this little artistic work, than 
by saying it contains hardly a super- 
fluous word. It is an attempt to show the 
growing importance of a material used almost 
as early as stone. Terra cotta vases two thou- 
sand years old have been found in Etruscan 
tombs, as fresh as if just dismissed from the 
hand of the potter, free from stain and bright in 
colour. They are painted black, red, butf, blue 
and yellow, and are sometimes gilded. They 
are ornamented with laurel, ivy, and honey- 
suckle borders, and are adorned with mytholo- 
gical scenes or paintings of domestic life. Not 
merely Bacchus and Cadmus are there, but also 
the Greek lady with her polished mirror and 
the Greek youth with his lyre. Terra cottas, of 
the early Greek type, are found in Egypt, and 
in all parts of Sicily and Magna Graecia. The 
art of making them became extinct about 15u 
years before Christ. The Arabs,' says Mr. 
Blashfield, were masters in the art of pottery, 
and no nation excelled them in raising superb 
buildings from cheap materials. From these 
infidels the Crusaders learned to make those 



encaustic tiles with which our old cathedrals are 
paved. 

In the seventeenth century terra cotta works, 
in conjunction with architecture, were frequent 
in Italy, and were used by Bramante. The 
brick Tudor mansions of England were adorned 
with terra cotta ornaments, the work of Italian 
artists ; but their dull red colour soon led to a 
change in the fashion, which might have con- 
tinued for a century had the modern warm- 
coloured clays been then known. 

The merit of reviving the manufacture of 
terra cotta in England belongs to Mr. Josiah 
Wedgewood, who about 1770 established large 
works in Staffordshire. He employed Flaxman, 
and established a fresh branch of commerce in 
England. In 1790, Coade and Sealey's works, 
at Lambeth, produced large architectural works 
which have all outlasted the stone that surrounds 
them, and have withstood the corroding salt of 
coal smoke and the relaxations and contractions 
of frost, sun and rain. 

The use of cheap and strong cements had 
undermined the trade, when the Great Exhibi- 
tion again called it into activity. In that 
collection were all classes of work, from a 
Greek vase to a moulded brick. The Swiss 
exhibited their pendent flower-vases, and Mr. 
Minton his mosaics and encaustic tiles. 

Of this material there are now made nearly 
two hundred classes of articles, including roof 
tiles, baths, brackets, busts, candelabra, corbels, 
fire-places, fountains and pavements. Its ad- 
vantages are well summed up by Mr. Blashfield. 

" There are now before the public a vast 
number of new building stones and artificial 
stones, but if these are submitted to severe 
chemical tests, they will not bear comparison 
with the best terra cotta, which is a species of 
vitreous stoneware, and allied to the stoneware 
pottery of which vessels are made for chemical 
purposes, and which are not affected by acids 
and alkalies. The atmosphere of London in 
particular, is impregnated with alkaline sub- 
stances of a most destructive character to metal 
and stone, and however much the amount of 
smoke may be diminished, these volatile gases 
will still retain great power. A variety of clays 
can now be delivered in London at small cost. 
Pure white, every shade of buff, yellow and red, 
and a dark blue can be readily obtained. These 
clays may be manufactured in the form of bricks, 
or other shapes, in a semi-vitreous manner. An 
opaque face may be given to them, or they may 
be glazed with any colour, and in some cases 
even gilding may be applied. A sort of semi- 
glaze can be made, well suited for bricks. 
Facades executed in this way could at all times 
be washed clean by the hose of a fire-engine, or 
a wet cloth or brush, and the great cost of 
scraping, pointing, and coloring, be got rid of. 
Bricks made on Prosser's principle, with buff 
and red clays, would be sufficiently smooth on 
the surface to be kept clean in this way at all 
times without being glazed. Terra cotta 
mouldings and ornaments are now made suffi- 
ciently smooth to be washed in the same way 
without glaze." 

It is one of the oddities of modern science 
that the chief ingredient in the manufacture of 
terra cotta should be the powdered bones of the 
antediluvian monsters. So passes away Behe- 
moth in the world's pantomime tricks, and — 
hey, presto ! — he is a flower-basket, and the 
plaything of women. — Alhenceum. 

Byron complained of our scant knowledge of 
Assyrian life. His gorgeous drama of " Sardana- 
palus" — the conception of the hero, and the 
moral setting of the play — rose out of the poet's 
mind rather than from known materials. The 
scene was a creation. Thirty-five years have 
passed, and, thanks to Eawlinson and Layard, 
the English public are already as familiar with 
the Assyrian Court as with that of Egypt. 
Our knowledge, too, is daily deepening. Among 
the many curious illustrations of Assyrian life 



brought home by Col. Rawlinson from the 
East, and now on view at the British Museum, 
— where they have been visited during the week 
by the Majesty of England, — are, an alabaster 
vase, containing some remains oi sweetmeats, 
various objects in gold and ivory, part of the 
throne of Sardanapalus, many inscriptions 
relating to the deeds of men celebrated in 
secular and sacred history — such as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Sardanapalus, and Tiglath-Pileser. gems 
and other personal ornaments ; together with a 
series of drawings, made by artists on the spot, 
from slabs impossible to bring away from their 
ancient resting-places, representing the more 
heroic forms of antique relaxation — lion hunts, 
banquets, and the like. How strange to think 
of these spoils of the proud dynasty of Semiramis, 
after three thousand years, being visited in a 
London Museum by a Lady who reigns in all 
feminine gentleness over a mightier empire than 
obeyed the " ancient beldame," — who from the 
ends of the earth stretches a benignant sceptre 
over that very India from which the successor 
of Ninus returned baffled and discomfited. — 
Athenaum. 

Mr. Workum has published an account of 
the Library of Works of Art at Marlborough 
House, having carefully classified them and 
arranged them for visitor and student. The 
collection, containing about 5,000 volumes and 
100 portfolios of prints and drawings, is now 
accessible by the humblest mechanic. From 
the excellent arrangement of this Catalogue, 
the unlettered man will be able at a glance to 
find out all the works which have been written 
in connexion with his own trade or study. All 
the best works in Art are here, — from Albinus, 
that Haydon raved over as he rolled on his 
garret floor, down to those gorgeous works that 
Mr. Digby Wyatt publishes, to charm both 
drawing-room and studio. A little longer — a 
few more years — and poverty will no longer 
have to lie pining for alms at the gate of know- 
ledge. We think no one can help praising the 
zeal and enterprise with which the authorities 
of Marlborough House carry out their great 
object. We still hope to set our foot upon the 
last chimney-pot hat, — and we still hope to see 
the last willow pattern preserved under a glass 
case. — Alhenceum. 

Landscapes. — It is but a very small portion 
of the world's surface that has been cultivated, 
so to speak, by the landscape painter, because, 
indeed, all Art has been confined within a very 
narrow geographical limit. The few transcripts 
of scenery that have been brought to Europe 
from distant lands are from the hands of ama- 
teurs or inferior painters who have been unable 
to express the truth of atmosphere. The greatest 
difficulty, as it is the most important of all 
the requisites of landscape Art, for, without it, 
we can never transport ourselves in imagination 
to the climes represented. 

Humboldt dwells eloquently on the magnifi- 
cence of tropical landscape ; but, unless a Tur- 
ner could visit the scenes he describes, and 
scarcely then, no European could receive any- 
thing like an impression of their splendor. The 
time may come when such scenery shall be truly 
painted, but this will not be till civilization 
and genuine Art are established in the midst of 
it, and even then a thorough appreciation of its 
beauties will only dwell with those who are na- 
tive to it. — Leslie. 

There is a complaint, that, for some private 
reason, no prizes have been awarded by the 
Department of Art, at Gore House, to the Life 
and Anatomical classes. If the human figure 
is not to be studied, bow can we expect great 
designers? Is this intended to deter artists 
from Marlborough House, and if from 
Marlborough House from decorative design ? 
Public bodies, who spend public money, are 
bound to give public reasons for their public 
act's. — Athenaeum,. 



